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feeble and foolish"1 possibly expect to keep the unruliest people
in Europe, not to mention an imperfectly tamed aristocracy, in
order? Or enforce their rights and defend them against other
princes' subjects? Her sister's unfortunate choice in no way
invalidated the argument; it emphasised her need to make a
wiser one, but otherwise did nothing to absolve her from the
duty of finding someone "to relieve her of those labours which
are fit only for men." While reserving to herself, naturally, those
other labours possible only to women. For she was the last of
her line, and if any accident befell her before she presented the
realm with a small red-headed Tudor the only successor on whom
it might positively count would be anarchy.
There was more to it even than that. For a country like
England, surrounded by neighbours immensely stronger than
herself, a powerful friend abroad constituted a basic necessity of
life. The cost ordinarily ran high, sometimes to virtual loss of
independence, but in this instance, with a Crown Matrimonial
to offer for which nearly every reigning house in Europe had
already entered into spirited bidding on behalf of its most eligible
unmarried male, there appeared to be an excellent chance of
obtaining one on favourable terms. Who knew but that in the
looming struggle between the two great systems of thought,
Catholic and Protestant, the ruler of England might not reassert
its classic right to decide the continental balance? "Everything
depends on the husband this woman chooses," wrote the Spaniard
de Feria, far and away the most important ambassador at Eliza-
beth's court, "for the King's will is paramount here in all things."
It was a fair summary of the universal opinion . , . of every-
body's, that is, except Elizabeth's own, who, with ten or a dozen
suitors competing for her answer, encouraged, retreated, laughed
at their pretensions or rebuked them to their faces for unmannerly
rivalry, as if incredulous of her advisers' warning that unless she
chose one before she succeeded in discouraging the lot, they could
not be answerable for the consequence to herself or to England.
Officially, of course, Robert Dudley had no part in these high
matters of policy. He was not a member of the Privy Council,
and so far as one could tell held no views of his own on diplomacy,
finance or religion. In fact, William Cecil, principal director of
affairs under the Queen, thought he could be spared from the
1 A note from John Knox's First Blast of the trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment
of Wom&n, recently sounded amidst general applause
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